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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


President C. H. Kraeling is due in New York May 7th, after an 
absence of three and a half months. While in Jerusalem and Baghdad 
he was able to clear up many problems and consolidate the position of 
the Schools in important respects. The spring meeting of the Trustees 
was deferred until after his expected return and has been set for May 
16th. 

Since the announcement of new corporation members in the February 
Butetin (p. 2), three new members have joined the Corporation: 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, N.C.; Evan- 
gelical School of Theology, Reading, Pa.; Western Theological Seminary, 
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Holland, Mich. This raises the number of new corporation members 
added since our Christmas meeting to five and our total number to 83, 
besides six individual members—89 in all. There is no reason why we 
should not raise this number to an even hundred by this time next year. 

Our latest publication has just appeared, after a long delay for which 
the Editor is largely responsible: A Roman-Byzantine Burial Cave in 
Northern Palestine (Supplementary Studies, Nos. 15/16, New Haven, 
1953), by O. R. Sellers and D. C. Baramki. This is the publication of a 
very productive excavation carried on jointly by Professors O. R. Sellers 
of McCormick Theological Seminary and D. C. Baramki (now of the 
American University in Beirut). Illustrated by 62 plates and figures in 
the text, it contains a wealth of data for all who are interested in these 
periods. The price is $1.50 postpaid. 

We take this opportunity to thank our patron, Mr. K. K. Bechtel of 
San Francisco, for making a contribution of $5,000.00 to the Palestine 
Museum to enable it to purchase additional fragments of Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Arab hands. This generous grant was made through the 
Schools and turned over to Mr. G. L. Harding for the purpose designated. 

A press release from Mr. Harding, released April 2nd, 1953, gives an 
authoritative summary of the contents of the library discovered in the 
Khirbet Qumran area by Bedouin, late last summer (see the preliminary 
sketch given in the February Butierin, p. 2). Remains of seventy 
scrolls were found in more or less fragmentary condition. They include 
fragments of 38 scrolls representing 19 different books of the Bible (all 
in the Hebrew Bible except Tobit). Other scrolls include commentaries 
and paraphrases of biblical books, remains of known and unknown books 
of the Apocrypha-Pseudepigrapha categories, and books relating to the 
conduct and organization of the Essene sect. All of this material from 
the new Qumran cave must date from before A. D. 70, and it seems only 
reasonable to expect some of it to antedate the Christian era, like most 
of the material from the first Qumran cave which has been published. 
The tremendous importance of this second cave cannot easily be exag- 
gerated, though the state of preservation of the new scrolls is apparently 
much worse than that of any of the scrolls (aside from fragments) which 
have so far been published. The School in Jerusalem expects to take an 
active part next year in the study of the recent finds. 

It is only with the greatest regret that we announce the decease of 
three of the truest friends of the School in Jerusalem. On November 
13th, 1952, Miss Signe Ekblad died in Uppsala after a painful illness. 
Born in 1894, she had been head of the Swedish School in Jerusalem since 
1922, and had spent the difficult war years and part of the post-war 
period at her post. She was a woman of exceptional culture and equally 
exceptional character, whose passing will be sorely missed. Nearly a 
year ago my wife and I had visited her in the hospital room to which she 
was confined. There is a fine memorial of her life by Professor Bo Reicke 
of Uppsala in the journal of the Swedish Jerusalem Society (Svenska 
Jerusalems Foreningens Tidskrift, 1952, No. 4, pp. 100-116) —On March 
29th, 1953 the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, Canon Herbert 
Danby, passed away at the age of 64. He was on the staff of St. George’s 
Collegiate Church in Jerusalem from 1919 to 1936, arriving in Jerusalem 
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on the same train that brought me to the American School. Danby was 
a very good friend of the School and for over ten years he edited the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. In 1921 he officiated at my 
wedding. We saw him last in his home at Christ Church in 1949. There 
is a good survey of his career in the London Times, Monday, March 30th, 
p. 8, col. 7.—We have as yet no details about the death of the dis- 
tinguished Dominican scholar, Pére F. M. Abel, in late March, 1953. 
Born in 1878, he was for many years an ornament to St. Stephen and 
the leading authority on Graeco-Roman Palestine and many other 
subjects. 

It is a pleasure to watch the development of our younger Americans 
into parity with the great biblical scholars of the past. In this develop- 
ment the School in Jerusalem plays the leading role, for biblical scholar- 
ship is seldom of value today unless it is solidly fortified by a thorough 
knowledge of the data which archaeology has brought to light. There 
have been some violent onslaughts—as gratuitous as they are uninformed 
—on the use of Ugaritie literature and Dead Sea Scrolls in biblical 
research, but younger men trained by the Schools are not likely to be 
misled into abandoning the study of our new materials. 


W. F. Avsricut 
First Vice-President 
April, 1953. 
P.S. President Kraeling returned May 5th and presided at the meeting of the 
Trustees in New York May 16th. The meeting was very successful and a number 
of important decisions were made, 


CONFERENCE ON ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 


The Library of Congress and Princeton University are sponsoring a conference in 
September 1953 on Islamic Civilization and Culture. Thirty eminent Muslim 
cholars and intellectual leaders from countries of the Middle East and Asia are 
being invited to participate: Egypt, India, Indonesia, Ivan, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. There will be a similar 
number of American delegates. 

Meetings will be held at Princeton, New Jersey, September 8-17, 1953 and in 
Washington, D.C., September 17-19, 1953. 

The conference is known as the “ Colloquium on Islamic Culture in Its Relation 
to the Contemporary World.” Papers and discussions will be concerned with aspects 
of one of the three following fields: 


(a) Classical Elements in Islamic Culture; 
(b) Islamie Law and Society; 
(c) Intellectual and Spiritual Movements in Islam Today. 


Dr. Bayard Dodge, President Emeritus of the American University, Beirut 
Lebanon, has been appointed Executive Director of the Colloquium by the Library 
f Congress and Princeton University. 
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NEW LIGHT FROM EGYPT ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


W. F. Avsricut 


Egyptian sources have until very recently been practically useless in 
throwing light on details of the chronology of the Hebrew Monarchy 
before the Saite period (26th Dynasty, 663-525 B.C.). Then in 1949 
appeared the long-awaited volumes by M. F. Laming Macadam on The 
Temples of Kawa,! which brought the complete texts of several im- 
portant inscriptions of the Nubian king Taharqo (biblical Tirhakah), 
who reigned in the early seventh century B.C. In 1952 Ricardo A. 
Caminos republished the famous Shishak inscription of Gebel-es-Silsilah 
with many corrections and an invaluable commentary.2. And now in 
1953 Richard A. Parker publishes a discovery which apparently makes it 
possible to identify a lunar eclipse in the year 822 B.C., and thus to 
date some Bubastite pharaohs of the ninth century B.C.* Together with 
other evidence, this puts us in a position to attack the dating of Shishak 
from both sides and to fix it within very narrow limits. 


I. Tue Dare or SuisHak’s REIGN AND THE SYNCHRONISM 
witH REHOBOAM 


In the Karnak temple records of Osorkon, hig priest of Amun in the 
late ninth and early eighth centuries B.C., we have an account of a 
calamity of some kind (nsny) which was accompanied by “ the sky not 
swallowing the moon” (n ‘m p.t ih).*. The “ calamity” happened in 
the fifteenth year of Takelot II, on the 25th day of the fourth month of 
the §mw season of the vague year: the text is unfortunately ambiguous 
with reference to the time relation between the celestial phenomenon 
and the event. In 1935 Borchardt returned to Breasted’s interpretation 
of 1906 and identified the eclipse which both suspected with a total 
eclipse of the moon on March 16th (Julian) of the year 851 B.C. 
However, the passage had already been fought over in the 19th century 


1 Oxford University Excavations in Nubia. The inscriptions had originally been 
excavated by F. LI. Griffith in 1930-1931, and collated by the author in 1935-1936. 
The Freface is dated in 1940, but the outbreak of war prevented publication until 
1949. 

2 Jour. Egypt. Arch., 38 (Dec., 1952), pp. 46-61. 

3 Jour. Near East. Stud., XII (1953), p. 50. However, Parker has since expressed 
serious doubt in writing to me about the feasibility of use of this eclipse for chrono- 
logical purposes. I think his first reaction was justified, aside from the question of 
Borchardt’s specific evidence; see n. 7a. 

4 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (1906), IV, pp. 377-386, for a translation 
and bibliography of the monument; on the text of the eclipse passage see p- 381, n. a. 
Borchardt (see n. 5) gives the text and additional bibliography (read “ Brugsch ” 
for “ Lepsius ”). = 

5. Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der dgyptischen 
Geschichte und ihre Anwendung (1935), pp. 3-8. 
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by such redoubtable pioneers as Chabas, Goodwin, and Brugsch, and no 
interpretation has hitherto been generally accepted. Now Parker brings 
two parallel passages from Egyptian incantations, which clear up the 
question, thanks to Parker’s own unrivaled control of the Egyptian 
calendrical data.’ Using the same expression (a negative followed by 
‘m p.t th) they run: “so that the sky will not swallow the moon on 
the 16th day (of the lunar month) in the neighborhood of Heliopolis.” 
Since total eclipses of the moon very seldom take place outside of the 
15th or 16th day of a lunar month, this settles the old controversy 
for good. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty with the Breasted-Borchardt 
rendering, which makes Borchardt’s identification of the lunar eclipse 
very uncertain. Astronomical portents have always been considered as 
warnings in advance of happenings. At most they were supposed to 
coincide with events. And lunar eclipses were too common to be treated 
as though they were of unusual importance post factum. Moreover, 
though it was always feared that “ the sky might swallow the moon,” it 
never actually happened; in Egypt there is always a reddish glow around 
the periphery of the circular shadow cast by the earth.’ We must, there- 
fore, translate: “ Thereupon, in the year 15... under the majesty of 
my father [Takelot II]... , the sky not having swallowed the moon 
icompletely|,"* there was a nény in this land.” We must then look for an 


® See especially his monograph, 7’he Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1950) 
which has revolutionized our knowledge of this subject, and has been enthusiastically 
received by all scholars interested in this field. 

7 Cf. Borchardt, op. cit., p. 4. 

7@ Breasted, Ancient Records, loc. cit., renders “ before heaven devoured the moon,” 
and Borchardt follows him: “als der Himmel den Mond (noch) nicht versehluckt 
hatte.” Parker writes, “I consider this quite unlikely since Egyptian grammar 
possesses the » sdmt.f form which could have expressed this situation exactly.” 
Parker does not accept my interpretation, for reasons quite unconnected with the 
erammatical treatment of the passage. Parker writes: “ Since eclipses of the moon 
are not uncommon events, it must certainly have been clear by the ninth century 
that the moon always returned. I believe that the expression ‘ the sky swallows the 
moon’ means the actual fact of an eclipse and is not the expression of a fear that 
on some such occasion the moon may never return at all.” IT agree with all but the 
last third of this statement. We must remember that the Egyptians preserved 
exceedingly primitive mythological conceptions side by side with much more advanced 
ideas; ef. my discussion of the story of Arophi and Méphi recorded by Herodotus 
(Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 35, 1919, pp. 174-5). In common with many other ancient 
and modern peoples, the Egyptians held extremely primitive ideas about eclipses at 
the same time that they accepted more sophisticated explanations of them (cf. 
the fact that Accadian attali, “ eclipse,” from Sumerian antalu, lit. “ disturbance in 
heaven,” was borrowed in later Aramaic dialects as atalyé and talyd, “dragon” 
|Nildeke, Zeits. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 44, p. 524], or the fact that until very recently 
the Arab peasants of ‘Iraq used to call on a mythical fish monster Hite to spare the 
moon when the latter was threatened by an eclipse). Even though they knew per- 
fectly well that the moon had always escaped destruction in remembered times, there 
was still danger each time that the moon would disappear this time for good. At 
the same time, in typical protological fashion, it was believed that an eclipse por- 
tended misfortune of some kind. We can not safely read our ideas of formal logic 
into a protological context. How could the Egyptians say that. “ the sky swallowed 
the moon ” when they knew perfectly well that the moon had returned? To say the 
least, it would have been a situation requiring a euphemism, to avoid possible bad 
luck by asserting something as true which they hoped would not come true. 
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eclipse of the full moon at a suitable time in the ninth century which 
would fall a few days before the nény. And there is such an eclipse 
calculated by Ginzel and computed by Borchardt as falling on the 15th 
day of the fourth §mw month, in the vague year beginning—822, i. e., 
823 B.C. This eclipse would have fallen ten days before the date of 
the nsny, i.e., on the 24th February (Julian), 822 B.C., since the nény 
date would in 29 years fall seven days earlier, on March 6th (Borchardt: 
March 13). Borchardt’s identification with the lunar eclipse of the 16th 
March, 851 B.C. (Julian) would place the eclipse three days after the 
event which it was supposed to portend. 

Our data with regard to the chronology of the 22nd (Bubastite) 
Dynasty have unhappily not been appreciably enlarged by recent finds, 
and Montet’s excavations at Tanis, though providing us with rich 
material for the art of the period, throw virtually no light on its chro- 
nology. Thanks to recent confirmation of many Manethonian dates, 
despite the corrupt form in which they have often been transmitted to 
us, we can use the regnal years handed down through Africanus and 
Eusebius with appropriate caution... Only five numbers have been 
handed down through Africanus; since there should be nine and the total 
for the dynasty is much too low, it is obvious that some numbers have 
dropped out. Fortunately Eusebius agrees on the three numbers which 
he has preserved, though his total for the dynasty is only about a quarter 
of what it should be. The duration of the reign of the first king, Shosheng 
I (biblical Shishak) is given as 21 years by both Manethonian recensions. 
Since the inscription in the quarry at Silsilis, just republished in more 
accurate form by Caminos, is dated in the second month of smw of the 
21st year of the king, and explicitly states that the sandstone which had 
been quarried was to be used in construction of the Shishak additions to 
the temple of Amun at Karnak, there is no reason to suppose that any 
time was lost. Actually, the Shishak additions are so limited in extent— 
even the relief of the king being left unfinished—that Caminos is entirely 
justified in assuming that work stopped within a few months and in 
following Manetho’s figure for the duration of the king’s reign.’ 

The following number “15” in both recensions of Manetho cannot 
apply to Shoshenq’s successor, Osorkon I, whose 36th year is attested, 
but it can perfectly well be attributed to his successor, Takelot I, whose 
93rd vear is attested, and who was presumably associated with his father 
in the latter years of Osorkon I’s long reign.'® In this case the reign of 
Takelot I probably ‘ame to an end about the year 860, since his suc- 
cessor, Osorkon II, became king in the y ar 860/859, if we follow our 
new eclipse date and reckon back with the aid of an extremely reliable 
double date for him and his son and coregent, Takelot II." The minimal 
date for Shishak’s accession would then be c. 930 B. C. If we knew just 
what year of his reign was devoted to the campaign in Palestine, dated 


8 See M. B. Rowton, Jour. Eg. Arch., 34 (1948), pp. 57-74. 


Op. cit., p. 4. 
10]t must be remembered that there are many good examples of just such er- 
roneous combination of names and regnal years scattered through the recensions of 
Manetho. Exactly such a coregency 1s attested for the next two kings. 
Mz . y attested 1 
11 Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, p. 342, § 697. 
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in the Bible to the fifth year of Rehoboam, we should be able to fix the 
date of his accession exactly, since it has been shown by M. B. Rowton 
that the Tyrian chronology agrees to the year with my own independent 
dating of the contemporary chronology of Judah and Israel.'? In any 
case, the fact that the sandstone for the Karnak constructions of Shishak 
was quarried just before the date of the Silsilis stele, and that the build- 
ing of the additions to the Amun temple was broken off even before the 
figure of King Shishak could be completed,'* makes it certain that the list 
of towns of Judah, Edom, and Israel,'* included in the reliefs, must reflect 
a campaign of the last few years of the king’s reign, as recognized already 
by Maspero and others, though too hastily dismissed by some scholars. 
Such ephemeral lists were not kept to be carved in stone many years 
after the campaigns to which they belonged. Moreover, the campaign 
was not followed up and is nowhere referred to in monuments from 
previous years of the king. Finally, Shishak was contemporary with the 
last years of Solomon, as well as with the first five of Rehoboam, so the 
campaign must fall in his latter years. A date for his reign in 935-914 
B.C. would agree well with our evidence, and his campaign would fall 
about the 18th year of his reign, some three years before the carving of 
the list of conquered towns. A date higher than 937 B.C. for his acces- 
sion would be very improbable. 

We have further light on the chronology from the other side. Rowton 
has made the general accuracy of the original Manethonian chronology 
for the New Kingdom and later periods highly probable,’ though I 
should diverge from him in some details of his demonstration.'® Thanks 
to synehronisms with Assyria, Babylonia, and the Hittite Empire, he has 
been able to utilize the evidence of a calendrically fixed new moon in the 
52nd year of Ramesses II and to date his accession definitively at 1290 
B.C. Dead reckoning downward from this date brings us for the end 
of the 19th Dynasty to within a year or two of 1200 (earliest possible 
date ce. 1204) .17 Both recensions of Manetho agree on the length of the 


12 BULLETIN, No. 119, pp. 20-22: Solomon ¢. 961-922; Rehoboam 5 = 918/7 B.C. 

JT wish to thank Drs. G. R. Hughes and C. F. Nims for their courtesy in showing 
me the unpublished reproductions of the Shishak reliefs at Karnak, and for dis- 
cussing the problems which they involve in detail. I have not utilized any of this 
material here, but my present reaction naturally owes much to the impressions thus 
cained. All the essentials will be found in the paper by Caminos. 

'4 The forthcoming republication of this list by Hughes and Nims, and B. Maisler- 
Mazar’s expected publication of the results of the late B. Grdseloff’s discovery that 
the Shishak List is to be read boustrophedon will unquestionably facilitate the 
interpretation of this list. That a high proportion of the preserved names are 
located in Edom is a discovery (made independently by M. Noth and myself) which 
will have great historical, topographical, and linguistic significance; ef. Jour. Bib. 
Lit., 71 (1952), p. 250. 

‘= See above, n. 8. 

‘© Tt is a question whether it is quite safe to follow Africanus as closely as Rowton 
does. We shall give below evidence indicating that Eusebius’s length of Dyn, XXIII 
is better than that of Africanus. Nor can [ accept Rowton’s view that Marniptah 
reigned 20 years. For my view of the chronology see n. 19. In general, however, I 
Wish to express my great indebtedness to Rowton all along the chronological line. 

7 Cf. most recently Jiirgen von Beckerath, Tanis und Theben (1951), pp. 107 ff., 
who accepts Rowton’s date for Ramesses IT and takes a very judicious view of 


chronological problems. 
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2Ist Dynasty, which they fix at 130 vears. While they do not agree 
on the length of the 20th, the date handed down through Africanus, 135 
years, agrees exceedingly well with the other evidence (the minimal total 
for the regnal years is 100 and the probable total is about 110; +8 to this 
we must add the length of the interregnum between the 19th and 20th 
Dynasties, which can scarcely have been less than 20-25 years) .'° The 
resulting date for the beginning of the 22nd Dynasty, ec. 1200 — (135 + 
130) = 935, agrees perfectly with our previously obtained chronology. 
Needless to say, these dates are all subject to a few years’ fluctuation, 
but it is hard to see how any of them can be more than about five years 
wrong. 


II. Tue Date or SENNACHERIB’S SECOND CAMPAIGN AGAINST HEZEKIAH 


The account of Sennacherib’s war with Hezekiah in II Kings 18-19 = 
Isa. 36-37 suggests that there was only one campaign, in the 14th year of 
the king of Judah (701 B.C., according to the clear-cut Assyrian evi- 
dence); but since George Rawlinson first proposed the two-campaign 
theory in 1858,°° there have not been lacking proponents of the latter 
alternative. Since the subject has been very lucidly and dispassionately 
discussed by Leo Honor in his thesis, Sennacherib’s Invasion of Palestine 
(New York, 1926), there is no need to go into it in detail here. Suffice 
it to say that the writer has maintained the two-campaign theory for 
more than thirty years,*! in spite of the weighty defense of the one- 
campaign theory by R. Kittel, A. Alt, and the latter’s pupils, especially 
W. Rudolph and M. Noth.” 

According to the protagonists of the one-campaign theory, the refer- 
ence to the advance of Tirhakah (Taharqo) northward against Sen- 
nacherib in II Kings 19: 9= Isa. 37: 9 either refers to the military 
activity of the Ethiopian twelve years before he became king of Egypt 


or is based on some later confusion. The biblical story of the destruction 
of the Assyrian army by pestilence is, they declare, either later fiétion or 


gross exaggeration. 

Laming Macadam’s belated publication of the important inscriptions 
of Tirhakah from Kawa in Nubia,?* completely transforms the state of 
our knowledge of Tirhakah’s early life. In these inscriptions it is re- 


18V. Beckerath, loc. cit. 

19 Oa this cf. my remarks in Am. Jour. Arch., 54 (1950), p. 170, n. 30, where 
ce I date Ramesses III about 1180—. I have still more recently been adopting the 
3 date ec. 1175 for Ramesses III, but the evidence does not enable one to choose between 
these two dates, only five years apart. 

2°On the history of the controversy see R. W. Rogers, Wellhausen Festschrift 
(Beihefte zur ZAW, Vol. 27, 1914), pp. 324 f., as well as Honor’s survey (see below). 
Hugo Winckler rediscovered the two campaigns and was responsible for the con- 
version of Rogers and many others to this view. 

*1 See, e.g., Jew. Quar. Rev., 24 (1934), pp. 370 f., and my sketch of the history 
of Israel in L. Finkelstein, The Jews (New York, 1949), pp. 43 f. 

22 See particularly W. Rudolph and A. Alt, Paldstinajahrbuch, 1929, pp. 59 ff. 

23 See n. 1, above. Important reviews and discussions of Macadam’s new inscrip- 
tions have been published by J. Leclant and J. Yoyotte, Bulletin de U'Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 51 (1952), pp. 1-39; J. J. Clére, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, 8 (1951), pp. 174-180; J. M. A. Janssen, Biblica, 34 (1953), pp. 23-43. 
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peatedly stated that he first came from Nubia to be associated with his 
brother Shebteko when he was twenty years old. Macadam has proved 
convincingly that Tirhakah was then coregent with Shebteko for six 
years before the death of the latter. During these six years he was 
obviously in control of the situation. Since Borchardt has shown that 
Tirhakah became king in 690/689 B.C., it follows that he was born 
about 710/709 and was not over nine years of age at the time of Sen- 
nacherib’s campaign of 701. It was, in fact, impossible for him to take 
part in any military activity directed against the Assyrians until 688 
or later. 

I have for a long time dated the accession of Hezekiah (in accord with 
the Assyrian dating of the events of his 14th year in 701) in the year 
715/4.** This is also Mowinckel’s date, and nearly Thiele’s.2° The 29 
years of his reign are very well attested in the Hebrew sources, and it is 
virtually certain that the regnal years were by this time computed 
according to Assyrian postdating practice, as against Egyptian ante- 
dating custom in this period. Hezekiah’s reign would then fall into the 
years 715-686. In 691 Sennacherib was defeated at Khalulé by the 
Babylonian and Elamite allies; news of his defeat would unquestionably 
stir the West to thoughts of new revolt, especially when accompanied (as 
they had been before 701) by incitation from Babylonia. If revolt broke 
out in 690 or 689, it would not be until 688 that Sennacherib was free to 
turn westward. Meanwhile he had leveled Babylon to the ground (689), 
eliminating this dangerous threat to his rear before moving west. Other 
arguments in favor of inserting a second campaign against Hezekiah in 
the period between 689 and 686 (scarcely later) have been advanced 
elsewhere. Sidney Smith’s variant proposal, to date the pestilence in 
Esarhaddon’s reign, c. 675 B. C., would carry with it a complete rewriting 
of the biblical tradition, which would be taken out of Hezekiah’s reign 
and put into that of Manasseh.*** The present text is altogether too 
precise and correct in its historical background (cf. Il Kings 19: 12-13 
= Isa. 37: 12-138, which mentions nine distinct historical events of the 
ninth-eighth century, nearly all of which can be validated from the 
\ssyrian records!) to admit of such distortion. That the Deuteronomic 
compiler telescoped two parallel campaigns is now certain, but there is 
no evidence that he distorted the material which had come down to him. 

The new Egyptian evidence which we have marshaled in this paper, 
demonstrates the substantial—perhaps exact—correctness of our chro- 
nology of the tenth-ninth century; it also proves the accuracy of our 
reconstruction of the chronology and history of Hezekiah’s reign. Fol- 
lowing is a tentative reconstruction of the Egyptian chronology of the 


22nd-25th Dynasties: 


24 BULLETIN, No. 100, p. 22, n. 28. 

25 E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (Chicago, 1951), pp. 
136 ff. There is far too much mechanical juggling of figures in this book, but it 
is very useful. 

25a See Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III, p. 74. 
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Dyn. XXII, ¢. 935-7307 (Africanus: 120 [116] years: Eusebius: 49) 


Highest 
Year on 


Name Monuments Manetho Observations Reign 

1. Shoshenq I 2ist + 21 (no coregency ) e. 935-914 
2. Osorkon I 36th + (15) [¢.41?] (prob. coregency ) c. 914-874 
3. Takelot I 23rd + [15] 7° (coregent to year 77) ©. 874-860 
4. Osorkon II 28th + 25 (28th = 5th of Takelot 

IT) ¢. 860 /859 
6. Takelot Il 25th + (eclipse in 15th vear) 
7. Shoshenq III + 42 °° 
8. Pemi (6th?) ec. 77 
9. Shosheng IV 37th + c. 


Dyn. XXIII. ¢ 759-715? (Manetho probably 44 years) * 
Dyn. XXIV. Bocchoris 6 years (Manetho, monuments ) 
Dyn. XXV. Ethiopian kines. 


. 715-709 


Cf. above and n. 10. 

*? Africanus attributes this number to “ three others,” namely, Nos. 3-5, but if I 
am right in assigning “15” to Takelot I, “25” should belong to Osorkon IT. In 
any case it is close to the 23 or 24 years of Osorkon’s sole reign. 

“8 Here again we must reckon with complications caused by his known coregency 
with Osorkon IT and a probable coregency with his successor, Shosheng IIT. For the 
date of Shosheng’s accession see n. 29 ff. 

*° The regnal year “42” is again attributed by Africanus to “three others ” 
(kings 7-9). While it may belong to the last king, [ am following Parker's sugges- 
tion that it represents the reign of Shoshenq III and thus allows for a probable 
coregency with Takelot IT. 

%° This date may be bolstered by the following considerations, none of which is 
absolutely conclusive in dealing with this chaotic age. As shown in n. 31, it is 
only reasonable to assume that the 23rd Dynasty lasted about 44 years. It was 
certainly on the throne at the time of Pi‘ankhi’s conquest of Egypt, since he mentions 
king Osorkon as still ruling in Bubastis about 720 B.C. But the Nile-level inscrip- 
tions record the equivalence of the sixth year of Petubastis, founder of the 23rd 
Dynasty, with the twelfth year of an unnamed king (Breasted, Ancient Records, 
IV, p, 342; see E. Meyer, Sitzb. Berlin Academy, phil.-hist. Kl. 1928, pp. 517 f., and 
Drioton and Vandier, L’Egypte [Clio], 2nd. ed., 1946, pp. 542 f.). This unnamed 
king is probably Shosheng IV, not Shoshenq III, as often thought. With this view 
agrees the inscription from Karnak mentioning a high official, who is expressly said 
to have been son of Shoshenq III, together with king Petubastis. I cannot see that 
the Legrain material proves what it is often said to prove with regard to the 
contemporaneity of Petubastis and Shosheng III. The high priest of Amun, Harsiése, 
has created much unnecessary confusion because it has been assumed that there 
were only two of the name, whereas there may just as well have been three by this 
name during the ninth-eighth centuries, just as there were whole series of Shoshengs 
and Osorkons. The unnecessary confusion created by the current hypothesis is illus- 
trated in the table of kings and high priests given by Drioton and Vandier, op. cit., 
p- 541. 

*1 The data relating to this dynasty are in almost hopeless confusion, both in the 
texts of the two recensions of Manetho and in the monumental sources. “44” is 
attestel by Eusebius as an original number, since he employs it three times in succes- 
sion, as the length of each of the 23rd, 24th, and 25th Dynasties. Moreover, a 
variant of the Africanus tradition assigns Petubastis 44 years. Since the highest 
year recorded for the latter is the 23rd, and since neither the 24th nor the 25th 
Dynasty can have ruled for 44 years, we may provisionally follow Eusebius in allow- 
ing the 23rd Dynasty a duration of 44 years and its founder, Petubastis, a reign of 
25 years (c. 759-735). Petubastis’s second successor, Osorkon IV, was on the 


throne when Pi‘ankhi invaded Egypt about 720, if we follow Drioton and Vandier: 
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Pi'ankhi becomes king in Nubia c. 740 

invades Egypt in 21st year of reign ce. 720 
Shabako, Pi‘ankhi’s younger brother, becomes king c. 710/09 ** 
Tahargo (Tirhakah), Pi‘ankhi’s son, is born e. 710/09 
Shebteko, Pi‘ankhi’s son, becomes coregent ce. 698/7 
Shebteko becomes sole ruler after Shabako’s death ce. 696/5 
Taharqo becomes coregent 690/89 
Death of Shebteko; Taharqo becomes sole ruler 685/4 


TWO NOTES ON THE REPERTOIRE OF THE CHALCOLITHIC 
POTTERY OF PALESTINE 


Rutu B. 


One of the pottery types which characterizes every true Chalcolithic 
context is a vessel hitherto defined as a “ cup whose chief characteristic 
is a loop-handle springing from the base to the lower part of the body.” + 
The excavators of Teleilat el-Ghasstl proposed the reconstruction repro- 
duced in Fig. la, which has been generally accepted in archaeological ' 
literature. In its general character this reconstruction looks plausible, 
considering the simplicity of the outlines of the vessels of this period, as 
e.g. the hemispherical bowls of Ghasstl.2- But two points seem to have 
been overlooked both by the excavators of Ghasstl and those of Wadi 
Ghazzeh: * (a) The inside surface of the fragments in question is never 
finished and testifies therefore to a closed shape of vessel and not to an 
open “cup.” The excavators in Wadi Ghazzeh must have completely 
ignored the similarity of these handled fragments to the almost complete 
shape from Site A drawn on Plate XL: 35 of their publication. (b) It 
was long ago observed that true loop-handles were not commonly used 
by the Ghassulian (Chalcolithic) potter and consumer. Concerning the 
date of the Wadi Ghazzeh Sites E and O, Wright makes the following 
statement: “loop-handles are rare except on the cups with the loop- 


he and his two precursors reigned at least 35 years, and we are here allowing his 
reign to last to about 715 B.C. = 

* This took place during the reign of Bocchoris’s father, Tefnakht, who reigned at 
least eight years (to ¢. 715 B.C.). It seems likely that most of Tefnakht’s reign 
precedes the invasion of Pi‘ankhi, but this is not certain. 

*8 This date differs from Macadam’s only in reckoning with the evidence for a 15th 
year of Shabako; see H. R. Hall in the Cambridge Ancient History, III, p. 279, n. 2, 
who refers to a British Museum statue for this date. Shebteko reigned 14 years 
according to Africanus; i.e., he became king in 697, the 14th year before 684 (fixed 
as his death-year by Macadam). He was coregent with Shabako for two years (cf. 
Macadam, loc. cit.), and the latter would accordingly have become king not later 
than 709, the 15th year before his deati-year in 695 (Macadam: 697). Shabako thus 
reigned alone for some twelve years (with Eusebius) and Shebteko was king for 
14 years but sole ruler for only about six years. 

1G. E. Wright, PPEB, 1937, Type VIII, p. 20, Fig. 8. 

* A. Mallon, R. Kiéppel, R. Neuville, Teleilat Ghassul, I, 1934, p. 109 and p. 111, 
Fig. 59: 3. 

*>E. Macdonald, Beth Pelet IT, Prehistoric Fara, 1932, pls. XXIX and XXXVIII. 

4G. E. Wright, op. cit. 
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handles at the bases.”° The most common type of handle, the lug- 
handles, apparently fulfilled all the needs of the household; most of these 
tiny things were used for suspension, a feature in perfect harmony with 
the fashionable decoration of the period—the rope-decoration in all its 
variations. Thus both the rope-decoration and the lug-handle belong to 
the same sphere of origin: the rope being here a decorative motive, imi- 
tating ropes or reminiscent of them, tied around the vessel for carrying or 
suspension purposes. It is, therefore, an anachronism to assign to that 
potter a cup meant to be practically carried by a loop-handle! 

It must be pointed out that fragments of this type have turned up in 
many excavated sites, evenly distributed over the country: at Ghassil 
in the Jordan Valley and in the two sites in the Wadi Ghazzeh in the 
coastal plain, as already mentioned; in the caves of the Judaean Desert 
Umm Qatafah and Umm Qal‘ah; ° at ‘Affalah * in the Esdraeclon Valley 


Fie. 1, a and b. 


and in the Samaria Hills at Tell el-Far'ah (Nablus) .* These one-handled 
fragments, both the flat-based and the pointed-based, occur in some of 
the above-mentioned chalcolithic contexts together with complete shapes 
of the so-called “ bird-vase” or similar types which have been recon- 
structed by the excavators. (Fig. 1b, from ‘Affilah). Because of slight 
variations among the types of the Bird-vase, as will be shown below, 
some of the “ Bird-vase” fragments remained unrecognized by their 
excavators. The excavators of Umm Qatafah instinctively associated the 
two types of handled bases under one general heading,’ but failed to 
understand the meaning of the two types, either of the pointed one (the 
already recognized Bird-vase of Ghasstl) or of the flat one. At Tell 
el-Far‘ah (Nablus), the fragment drawn in Fig. 1, 21 (and Pl. X1IT, 
12),*° correctly suspected but ultimately cancelled by the excavators," 
seems undoubtedly to belong to the class of * vases oiseaux.” 


°G. Wright, ibid., p. 23. 

®R. Neuville and A. Mallon, * Les debuts de lage des métaux dans les grottes du 
Désert de Judée,” Syria, 1931, p. 28, and p. 37, and pl. XVIII: 1. 

7K. L. Sukenik, * Archaeological Investigations at Affula,” JPOS, XXT, 1948, p. 18 
and pl. I. 

8R. de Vaux and A. M. Steve, “ La premiére campagne de fouilles & Tell el-Far‘ah 
prés Naplouse,” RB, 1947, p. 399, Fig. 1: 20 and pl. XTIT: 10. 
®R. Neuville and A. Mallon, op. cit., p. 37. 
10R. de Vaux et al., op. cit. 
11 [bid., p. 398. 
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Some unpublished material, however, from the harvest of the season of 
1933 at Teleilat el-Ghassil, kept in the collections of the Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico in Jerusalem,!? provides the clue to the flat-based one- 
handled fragments and enriches the repertoire of the Chalcolithic period 
by a whole series of variations of the * Bird-vase,” altogether eliminating 
at the same time a well-established type. The fragment reproduced here 
(Fig. 2) consists of the shoulder-part of a closed, barrel-shaped vessel, 
with a part of the neck (naturally) in the middle of the horizontal barrel, 


Fig. 2 
1 
~ 
at 
~ 
Fig. 3 


a flat side (sic!) at the edge of it from which springs a small ring-like 
handle. There can be no other explanation of this fragment, fortunately 
large, than that proposed in the reconstruction in Fig. 3. The small ring- 
like handle now becomes a normal variation of the common lug-handle 
of the period used for suspension. The decoration painted on the 
shoulder of the fragment at the left of Fig. 2 only verifies the suggested 
reconstruction. In one point two alternatives are given by the recon- 
struction in Fig. 3; future discoveries may either eliminate one or attest 
both of them. It is very likely that this barrel-shaped body had two 


12?T am most indebted to the Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Father Superior Louis 
Semkowski and Fr. J. Sira for their kindness, their trouble in photographing Fig. 3 
and the permission to publish this material. 
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asymmetrical ends, one pointed and one flat, with suspension-handles on 
both ends. Their belonging to the same vessel would explain their 
occurrence together. 

We thus have a whole series of variations in the type called “ bird- 
vase,” divided into two main groups chiefly according to their measure- 
ments. The small type represented at ‘Affilah and Teleilat el-Ghassdl 
comprises the variations given in Fig. 57, of Ghassdl, vol. I. Its length 
is ca. 20 cms and less. The second type, represented at Umm el-Qatafah 
and Ghassil is the large vessel reconstructed in our Fig. 3. The propor- 
tion between the two types is clearly reflected in Fig. 59 of T. Ghassul, 
vol. I, where Nos. 3 and 4 represent the large and the small type respec- 
tively. The asymmetry of the two ends is probable for both types, as 
noted by the excavators of Ghasstl'® and pointed out above. This 
asymmetry emphasizes the similarity to a bird. 

Another remark on the repertoire of the same period deals with the 
* axe-blade-shaped ledge-handle ” which has been found by N. Glueck in 
a few sites in Northern Gilead during the archaeological survey of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem.'*| The Chalcolithic 
date of the sherds of these sites in the region east of Jerash (Sahri, Umm 
Beteimeh, Tell Meghaniyeh and Zakhire) seems to be beyond dispute, 
as shown by Glueck in his detailed, analysis of the material. The new 
type of “ ledge-handle,” however, invites further suggestions as to the 
explanation of the function of these limbs in the body of their vessels. 

In the sherd collection of the Rockefeller Museum at Jerusalem there 
are groups of sherds donated by N. Glueck from many surveyed sites, 
among them the first three of the above-mentioned sites.!° The “ ledge- 
handle” under consideration happens to occur only in Group No. 474, 
from Umm Beteimeh. While examining this sample in 1947, it seemed 
to the writer to be rather the foot of a three-footed brazier-mortar than 
a ledge-handle 

Considering this a mere suggestion until a thorough reéxamination of 
the material is possible, two general assumptions must be born in mind: 
(a) Such an early Chalcolithic context, Ghassulian in character, can 
hardly contain a ledge-handle so long before the appearance of this type 
of handle at the dawn of the Early Bronze Age. (b) Such a heavy and 
definitely unusual form as this square ledge-handle would hardly be con- 
ceivable at such an early stage of development of the ledge-handle. 


13 Thid., p. 108. 

4 BuLtetin, No. 104, 1946, pp. 12-20, especially p. 18 and Figs. 1:99: 3,4: and 
2: 106: 2: 116: 2. See also Glueck, Exrplorations in Eastern Palestine, 1V, Part IT: 
Pottery Notes and Plates, Pl. 32 (Sahri), Pl. 65 (Tell Meghaniyeh), Pl. 108 (Umm 
Beteimeh), Pl. 111 (Zakhireh). 

15 Group No. 407—from Tell Meghiniyeh: 456—from Sahri: 474—from Umm 
Beteimeh. 

16 For a probably similar form in basalt, see Teleilat Ghassul, vol. I, p. 69, Fig. 
4. 
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TWO SEALS OF THE NINTH CENTURY B.C. FROM SHADIKANNI 
ON THE HABUR 


Eckuarp UNGER 


1. The Royal Seal from Tarbasu 


In his excavation at Sherif Khan, Assyrian Tarbasu, Layard discovered 
a well-preserved cylinder seal (Fig. 1) whose three-line inscription names 
’ its owner as “* MuSeS”’-Ninurta (or as read by Tallqvist and others, 
Musézib-Ninurta), son of Ninurta-eres, grandson of Samanuha-Sar-ilani, 


As 


Fie. 1. Royal seal of “ MuSeS ”-Ninurta from Tarbasu in London (Br. Mus. 89135). 
Courtesy of British Museum (Enlarged) 


and designates all three as “ priest-princes” (Priesterfiirsten, sangi = 
SIT). In well-planned execution, a pomegranate tree stands in the 


center beneath the man in the winged sun, and on each side a king in a 
pose of adoration; each holds a band emanating from the sun and ending 
in an omega-shaped hand. Behind the prince there stands an eagle-man 
with an eagle-head and wings, protecting the ruler. While this cylinder 
seal is not expressly identified by Layard himself as being from the finds 
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at Tarbasu (Nineve und Babylon, p. 603), Hommel (Geschichte, 1885, 
pp. 557-8) does make that identification.! 

We are concerned here with the personal royal seal of “ Muse§ ”- 
Ninurta, the grandson of Samanuha-Sar-ilani, a prince of Sadikanni men- 
tioned by Assurnasrapli II in the year 883 B.C. The sculptures found 
by Layard in ‘Arban bear, as the mark of ownership, the name of prince 
“ Muses ”-Ninurta. The connection of this seal with ‘Arban and Sadi- 
kanni was thus established. 

The inscription of the royal seal from Tarbasu reads: 


na, kunukku(SIT) mMu-Se-és- dNinurta( MAS) ltSangii (SIT) 


2. apil m.dNinurta(MAS)-ereS(IKAM) II-ma 

3. apil mSa(DI)-ma-nu-ha- Sar(MAN)- ilfinimes. ni [I-ma 

1. Seal of Mu&eS ’’-Ninurta, “ priest-prince ” (Priesterfiirsten ) , 
2. Son of Ninurta-eres, ditto, 

3. Son of Samanuha-Sar-ilini, ditto. 


Fig. 2. Cultic seal of “ MuSeS *’-Ninurta from Babylon in Berlin 


(VA Bab 1511 = BE 6407). 


2. The Cultic Seal from the Treasury of the Marduk Temple 
at Babylon 


An interesting cylinder seal from Babylon (Fig. 2) was published by 
Anton Moortgat in the catalogue of the seal collection of the Berlin 
Museum (Moortgat: Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, p. 140, No. 600, and 
Pl. 71): “ VA Bab. 1510—Roter Chalcedon, H. 0,05m, Dm. 0,033m. Aus 
Babylon, Fundnummer 6407, Amranfund (Perlendepot) .” 

The seal is distinguished from the other cylinder seals of the Assyrian 
period by its extraordinary size. Its height, in a badly damaged condi- 
tion, is assumed to be at least 5 cm., or perhaps 6 cm., since the upper and 
lower edges are not preserved. To conform with the other Assyrian seals 
of Plate 71, one must restore the feet of the people and a margin at the 
bottom and at least a margin at the top. The diameter of the seal at 


1 Seal of chaleedony, H. 5.08em. (= 2 in.), Diameter 2.54em. (= 1 in.). Mansell, 
Phot. 595, Br. Mus. No. 89135. See further Unger in Ebert, RLV XT, 181. 
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3.3cm. is unparalleled, and the rolled impression of the seal is conse- 
quently 10cm. in length. In view of the size of the seal, we are obviously 
dealing with an extraordinary piece, an indication that its originator was 
more likely a king than a private citizen. 

This is corroborated by the inscription, which up until now has not 
heen deciphered. The markedly provincial presentation furnished me a 
starting point; it displays a broadly laid out composition of eight persons 
without the large number of space-filling accessories found on the private 
\ssyrian seals. The seal of ‘“ MuSeS”-Ninurta of Sadikanni, son of 
Ninurta-ereS, grandson of Samanuha-Sar-ilani, offers a comparison here; 
that seal is likewise made of chalcedony and of unusual dimensions, being 
5.08 em. in height and 2.54 em. in diameter. After this seal was recognized 
is being related, the fragmentary inscription of the Berlin seal “could 
ipproximately be restored (Fig. 3). 


He) 


Fig. 3. Reconstructed text of cylinder 
in Fig. 2. 


The inscription extends into all the free spaces between the figures. 
Only in the crowded central scene of the prince’s dedication was there 
no room. The inscription is written vertically from top to bottom, and 
since the lower part of the seal is destroyed, it is here most incomplete. 
The first line is between the left eagle-man and the bull-man. The second 
line stood at the right of the latter but has been chipped out and is 
preserved in only a few traces which had not been noticed until now. 
The third line stands by the god who is presenting the bow. It is the 
god Samnuha or Samanuha, to whom the seal is dedicated. The earlier 
reading DI-manuha was first determined through the small cask (Ténn- 
chen) of Prince Bél-ereS from Sadikanni, who wrote the name of the 


vod exactly so.? 


* Cf. Unger, RLV, XI, p. 180; Unger, Ass. u. babyl. Kunst, p. 28; Nassouhi, 4AOG 
id, 1, wp. “6 ff. On Samanuha see Albright, AfO V, p. 229 ff.; ibid., VII, pp. 165 ff. 
or the god Sa( DI) -ma-nu- -ha from the city of Tedi: IITR, 66, VIII, line 40. Proper 
1ames containing Samnuha:—Sa-ma-nu- -ha- agarid (WVDOG 35, No. 159, line 12, an 
id Assyrian eponym: RLA II, p. 454; cf. Weidner: AfO XIII, p. 317) ; Sa-am-nu- 
u-bél-ugur (Harper 938, line 2; Tallqvist APN, p. 191); Sa-am-nu-hu-qas-su-nu 
(Harper 888, line 14) ; Sa(DI)-ma-nu-ha-man-nu (Tallqvist, APN, p. 223). 
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The inscription of the seal from Babylon reads: 


l. Sa-Su This 

2. [na, kunukku(SIT) (7) ] [seal] 

3. ana(I) dSa-a[m-nu-ha] to the god Sam[nuha] 

4. mMu-Se-e[S- dNinurta( MAS) ] * MuSeS Ninurta 

ana(I) balati(TI)-[Su igqiS(BAis) | {has dedicated] for [his] life. 


The word of line 1 is certain: the sd consists of two vertical wedges 
ligatured and a third vertical wedge near these. The fourth vertical 
wedge belongs to the following, which is deeper set and oblique; hence, 
the sign su. Sdsu alone, with allusion to the object being dedicated or to 
the inscription, but not mentioning it, is found on the eagle-talon mace 
of Ulaburarias, which was found together with our seal in Babylon 
(Babylon No. 6405: Weissbach, Miszellen, WV DOG 4, pl. I, 3, p. 7; cf. 
Unger, Gesch. d. Kunstgewerbe II |Wasmuth, 1930], 387, 4). 

Therefore, according to the inscription, this seal is identified as a cultic 
seal that was dedicated to the god Samnuha by “ MuSeS ”’-Ninurta and 
belonged to the ornamentation of the statue of the god. Of extreme im- 
portance, however, are the circumstances of the discovery of this cultic 
seal in Babylon; these are left unmentioned by Moortgat. 


The excavator Koldewey himself reported on these in three places, each of which 
supplements the other. According to Das wiedererstehende Babylon (1914), p. 
215 ff., an extensive “ Perlendepot * in two baskets was excavated in a mud-brick 
house on April 17-18, 1900; this house lay beneath a Parthian building and must 
therefore be dated no later than 124 B.C. In MDOG@ 5 (1900), pp. 4-6, Koldewey 
presented a detailed description under 16 different headings: a repetition amplified 
and accompanied by photographs, appeared in WVDOG XV (1911), pp. 46-48. The 
position of the Marduk temple Esagila may. be seen in locations q-13 and t-13 of the 
plan of ‘Amran ibn ‘Ali in the latter reference; Koldewey was correct in his opinion 
that most of the pieces were from the tempie treasure because of some objects so 
identified by cuneiform inscriptions. The most important of these objects are (1) 
the above mentioned mace-head of UlaburariaS, made of diorite in the form of birds’ 
claws grasping one another from above and below, a dedication to Marduk and 
Ninlil in the Babylon temple (Unger, Originalurkunden und Uberlieferung {1939}, 
p- 16; ef. MDOG 5, p. 5, § 15 [Bab. Ex. No. 6405]); (2) the reddish quartz mace 
head of MeliSipak I, son of Kurigalzu I, considered by Koldewey to belong here 
(WVDOG XV, p. 47; cf. MDOG 5, p. 5: MDOG 11, p. 14; Weissbach, WVDOG IV, 
ps 2, pl. I, 2). Especially noteworthy are two cultic seals of lapis lazuli (MDOG 5, 
p- 5, § l6e). The first (Bab. Exp. No. 64067), for ‘“ Adad of Esagila,” is dedicated 
by Esarhaddon with the remark: “ Treasure of Marduk”; H. 12em., D. 4em. (Weiss- 
bach, loc. cit., p. 17, fig. 2 = Unger, Babylon, fig. 38 = AO XV, fig. 134 = RLV IV, 
pl. 195a). The second is for Marduk, dedicated by MardukzakirSumi of Babylon 
with the identification “Ornament for his (sc. the god’s) holy neck” (simat kisddi 
elli). From this one may understand that this seal, like the cultic seal of “ Muses ”- 
Ninurta, had served as a neck ornament (necklace) (MDOG 5, p. 5f., Bab. Exp. 
No. 6404, H. 20em., D. 4em.; Weissbach, op. cif., p. 16, fig. 1 = Unger, Babylon, fig. 
39 = AO XV, fig. 133 = RLV IV, pl. 195a). These two cultic seals are not counted 
among the cylinder seals by Moortgat, even though they, like the rest, are designated 
by the donors as “ kunukku,” i.e. cylinder seals. Therefore, the connection with 
the cultic seals of “ Mu&SeS*’-Ninurta has remained unobserved. This latter seal is 
described briefly by Koldewey in MDOG 5, p. 5, § 14: “15 Siegelzylinder, meistens 
schlecht erhalten, dabei ein grosser, 3 cm. dicker von schéner Arbeit mit Keilschrift, 
einer mit aramiisch, ein dritter sehr alter, aber abgenutzter.”. The unusual size 
(H. 5em., D. 38cm.) impressed Koldewey too. Nonetheless, he omitted the charac- 
terization “grosser, 3cm. dicker” in WVDOG XV, p. 47. Of the remaining 14 
cylinder seals Moortgat published 8 in his catalog: Bab. Exp. Nos. 6447-6453 and 
6456. Excepting Nos. 6447 (= M. 740), made of quartz, and 6450 (= M. 708), of 
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clay, all are made of fused glass, once shiny and probably used in a bead necklace 
for a statue. The sizes are small (c. H. 2em., D. lem.) and they are only slightly 
engraved, so that a bright lustre was apparently more important than artistic 
execution. Bab. Ex. No. 6448 = Moortgat 720; 6449 = M. 725; 6451 = M. 727; 
6452 = M. 726; 6453 = M. 728; and 6456 = M. 724. 

According to the inscriptions, there also belonged to the temple treasury four 
small disks of lapis lazuli, published by Koldewey in MDO@ 5, p. 4, § 2 and p. 5, 
$6, and WVDOG XV, p. 47, fig. 76: (1) an “eye” with a dedication of Nebuchad- 
uezzar II for the god Nabu( AG) (fig. 76, lower left); (2) an eye (lapis lazuli with 
white ring) of KadaSman-Enlil(?) for the goddess Ninlil (fig. 76, upper right) : 
(3) a lapis lazuli disk of Kurigalzu for Ninlil (fig. 76, center right); and (4) 
another lapis lazuli disk with an unreadable dedication, possibly Kassite (fig. 76, 
lower right). Nabu had his chapel in Esagila and Ninlil was the consort of Marduk. 


The remaining pieces, without inscriptions, turn out to be fragments 
of parts of the throne, sceptres, and statues. They are made of lapis 
lazuli, jasper, onyx, and artificial lapis lazuli; that they belong here is 
shown not only by where they were found, i.e. the site of the Marduk 
temple Esagila, but especially by the eight pieces with inscriptions 
designating them as belonging to the temple treasury. 

It is now clear, therefore, that the seal of “ MuSeS’’-Ninurta also 
belongs to the treasury of Marduk, although it was not dedicated directly 


‘to it, but came there in another way. Though the pictorial representation 


possesses a purely religious character, it refers to the god Samanuha. 

The inscription of the cultic seal from Babylon naturally begins inside 
the total composition. This scene is enclosed by an eagle-man on each 
side. Just as on the royal seal, we have a pomegranate tree instead of 
the otherwise common palm tree as object of worship; accordingly, each 
sagle-man wears around his neck in front a pomegranate on a chain. 
In front of the eagle-man on each side stands a bull-man with uplifted 
arms; one arm seems to be supporting the winged sun. On the royal seal 
one sees clearly that the prince wears the same kingly garb as an As- 
syrian king, namely a fez-like tiara with a cone in the center, as well as a 
winding fringed robe. On the right of the seal from Babylon, under the 
sun, facing left, is a god with a high feather crown, full beard, and a long 
forelock. He is lifting his right hand in a speaking gesture; with his left, 
whose fist is doubled up, he holds out a bow to the prince, who, approach- 
ing from the left, grasps at the lower part of the bow to take hold of it. 
One recognizes the prince clearly from his winding robe. Behind the 
prince is still another deity in a vertically striped garment, like that of 
the other god. This deity, apparently the protecting god of the prince, 
has brought the latter to the god bestowing the bow. And behind this 
protecting deity is again the prince, but without his royal habit, in a 
curtseying position, stretching out both arms as though he wanted to 
make a kowtow. We have here a cinematographic representation * of 
the prince in two phases of a ceremony. On the “ Broken Obelisk ” 
(RLV IV, pl. 207b) the winged sun grasps the bow with his left hand, 
just as here, and holds it obliquely downward in order to hand it to the 
king, while his right hand assumes a speaking gesture. Cf. also AO XV, 
fig. 168. 


° Cf. Unger, “ Kinematographische Erziihlungsform in der altorientalischen Relief- 
und Rundplastik,” Oppenheim-Festschrift, 1933, pp. 127-133. 
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Such original cultic seals have very rarely been found. Three pieces 
come from the ‘Amran finds at Babylon alone: that of Esarhaddon for 
the god Adad, that of Mardukzakirgsumi for Marduk, and that of 
“ MuSeS *-Ninurta. The two former are worked from lapis lazuli; the 
portrayal of the gods is in raised relief so that the impression produced is 
a concave, negative picture. In addition, the impression of a fourth cultic 
seal was found in Babylon; it is on a clay seal and shows a goddess pour- 
ing water (Unger, Babylon, fig. 41, in Istanbul No. 7841 = Jeremias, 
HAOG*, fig. 217, p. 391 = Kunstgewerbe III, p. 359, 2). A fifth cultic 
seal of lapis lazuli is in Paris (Louvre A 830, Delaporte, Cat., pl. 93, 
16 = Unger, RLV IV, pl. 195c, p. 416), dedicated to Adad by a Baby- 
lonian king; only half of it is preserved. Such seals are occasionally 
known, too, from literature; such is the case in a Neo-Babylonian letter 
contemporary with Nabopolassar (Br. Mus., London, No. 117666 = S. 
Smith, JRAS, 1926, p. 441 f.), where four such seals are brought before 
the king, namely the seal (kunukku) of the god Ea of Eridu, that of 
Ea of Nimid-Laguda, that of Palil (SI-DU), and that of the goddess 
Usuramatsu. They probably were similar in appearance to those we have 
from Babylon. The cultic seal of “ Muses ”-Ninurta, however, is an ex- 
ception. It does not come from a culture center, is not of lapis lazuli, 
but chalcedony; and the picture is engraved negatively on the original, 
as in other royal and private seals. In this respect the seal is provincial. 
Only by its size and diameter does it stand out from the latter; it is 
thus, as well as by its inscription, that it is characterized as a cultic seal. 


3. Sadikanni (Arban) on the Habir 

Sadikanni on the Habtr has been treated by Fritz Schachermeyr and 
the author in RLV XI, p. 180 f. ‘Arban was equated with the old Sadi- 
kanni as a result of the excavation of Layard, which uncovered there 
several cuneiform inscriptions reading “ Palace of ‘ MuSeS ’-Ninurta, 
‘ priest-prince’ (sangi = SIT),” especially on winged bulls. The name 
of the place has not yet turned up there in writing. In 883 B.C. Assur- 
nasirapli II received the tribute of a prince Samanuha-Sar-ilani of Sadi- 
kanni, who is mentioned on the royal seal of ‘* MuSeS”-Ninurta as his 
grandfather. Sadikanni is known from four campaigns. In 894 Adad- 
nirari Il came from the northwest, from Guzana past Arnabani and 
Dabite (Tabite) to Sadikanni and continued on southward over Kisiri 
(also written Sikiri) to Qatni (MAOG IX, p. 30, lines 101 ff.). In 884 
Tukulti-Ninurta II came from the south from Qatni, passed over Latihi, 
which belonged to Sadikanni, to Sadikanni, and from there through 
Tabite (on the Habtr), Magarisi on the Harmis, the chief tributary of 
the Habir, upwards through Gurete and Tabite to Nasibina (Luckenbill, 
Ancient Records I, No. 412). In 878 Assurnasirapli II pursued the same 
road as his predecessors, but from Tabite, through Magarisi on the 
Harmis, to Sadikanni and Qatni; he made the journey in a double day’s 
march, like his predecessors, an indication of the improved military per- 
formance of the army. In regard to cities belonging to Sadikanni we 
note: Latihi (attested by inscriptions), Kisiri, which lay near by, per- 
haps on the opposite bank of the Habir. Possibly also included was 
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Tabite, which is certainly to be identified with Thubida of the Peutinger 
Tablet (XI, 4), east of Fons Scaborae = Resaina = Guzana. Rassam 
(Asshur and the Land of Nimrod, 1897, p. 313) reports digging in a hill 
at the juncture of the Habtr and the Harmis (Jarajir River), where he 
found valuable sculptures, lions, reliefs with horses and other animals, 
which were confiscated by the authorities in Ras el-‘Ain. Rassam was 
able to save for the British Museum only a fragment of basalt with some 
hieroglyphics. Since Rassam did not give the name of the hill, the solu- 
tion is left to an investigation in the British Museum. The state of 
Sadikanni included, therefore, the place itself as well as Latihi and 
probably also Kisiri (Sikiri), in the south, and possibly also Tabite to 
the north of the capital, which may have been in ‘Arban. 


4. The Fate of the Two Seals 


The discovery of the personal seal of “ Muses ”’-Ninurta in the Assy- 
rian provincial city of Tarbasu leads to the conclusion that this prince 
was interned there after his captivity. 

The cultic seal containing the dedication of Prince “ MuSeS ”-Ninurta 
to his city god Samnuha is very poorly preserved. It must therefore have 
had a history of its own. It belonged finally to the treasury of Marduk at 
Babylon. The seal was therefore removed forcibly from the temple at 
Sadikanni and dedicated to Marduk, most probably with the statue of 
the local god. The date of this incident may be determined from the 
chronicle which deals with the capture of Nineveh (Luckenbill, Anc. 
Rec. II, S$ 1169, 1170, 1175, 1183). Here we find that Nabopolassar, in 
his 10th year, i.e. 616, took with him to Babylon the gods of Balihu 
and Hindanu. In his 13th year, 614 B. C., he conquered Suhi and pressed 
on to Izalla, which lay west of Guzana. At that time Nabopolassar may 
have taken with him to Babylon the statues of the god Samnuha and 
the seal, as he probably did the statutes of Puzur-IStar from Mari and 
the relief of SamaS-réS-usur, preserved in the palace museum at Babylon 
(Unger, Babylon, p. 224f.). These were trophies which attested the 
victory and superiority of Babylon and its god Marduk. Cf. Unger, Ass. 
u. Babyl. Kunst, Ch. XI; Antike Museen, pp. 62-8, and RLV XIII, 
Trophy Collection, p. 451. 

The situation, then, is unique in that two seals of one and the same 
prince have been found and preserved in thé original; the first, his 
personal royal seal, was probably removed from its original location at 
the captivity of its prince in 808 B.C.; the second, the cultic seal, at 
the captivity of the god in 614 B.C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH PROFESSOR EINAR GJERSTAD ON THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF “CYPRIOTE” POTTERY FROM 
EARLY IRON LEVELS IN PALESTINE * 


Baltimore, July 22nd, 1952 
Dear Professor Gjerstad, 

This is rather belated, and may not find you at Lund. I have been delayed by a 
number of circumstances in writing vou as promised. Here are the questions which 
you promised to answer, if possible for publication in the October BASOR. (1 
prepared three, but have reduced them to two.) 

1. In your Chronology and your conversation with me, you distinguished sharply 
between sporadic occurrences of Black-on-Red juglets in Cyprus before the emergence 
of Black-on-Red Ware I in Cypriote Geometric IIT about 850 B.C. (You stressed 
the grey core characteristic of these early Cypriote examples and thought that 
they were imported from outside Cyprus.) Have you any objection in principle to 
our Palestinian dates for early occurrences of this type of juglets as far back as 
before 1025 and perhaps 1050 B.C.% 

2. In our conversation you said that you have no objection in principle to raising 
the date for the general emergence of Black-on-Red I ware in Cyprus from your 
present date about 850 B.C. to 900 or even a little earlier if the facts should war- 
rant it. At Megiddo such ware occurs in some quantity in loci of Stratum VA-IVB 
(which have been proved by myself, AASOR XXI/XXII [1943], 29f., n. 10, ete., 
Herbert May, Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIIL [1944], 191 ff., and G. E. Wright, 
JAOS LXX [1950], 56-60, to be one and the same stratum; G. Van Beek is devoting 
a chapter of his dissertation to the detailed defense of this position), which I date 
about 950-918 B.C. against a considerably higher dating of the excavators. This 
Cypriote imported ware would then date about 925 B.C., in round numbers. Would 
you be willing to go back this far for the general emergence of Black-on-Red pottery 
in Cyprus? The vases in question are illustrated in Megiddo II (1948), text fig. 102, 
plates 88, 90, 146, 147. 

Thanking you again for your hospitality in Lund and for the extremely profitable 
discussion, I am, 

Cordially 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Lund, October 22nd, 1952 
Dear Professor Albright, 

For several reasons I have not been able to answer your letter previ- 
ously. I regret that this will be too late for publication in the October 
number of BASOR, but I hope it may be printed in one of the subse- 
quent numbers. 

Before answering your questions I should like to make a brief state- 
ment of my views on the matter under discussion and my reasons for 
these views, in order to elucidate a few points which seem to have been 
misunderstood by some Scholars. 

Black-on-Red pottery appears in Cyprus for the first time in tombs of 
Cypro-Geometric I, a period assigned by me to c. 1050-950 B.C., and 
continues in Cypro-Geomcetrie IT, c. 950-850 B.C. There are also some 


*The occasion for this correspondence was a discussion of Gus W. Van Beek’s 
paper, “ Cypriote Chronology and the Dating of Iron I Sites in Palestine ” (BULLETIN, 
No. 124, pp. 26-29), which reflects my own position at that time accurately. I am 
now reserving judgment on Gjerstad’s position, which has certain difficulties. 

—W.F.A 
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specimens of the corresponding plain ware called Red Slip and the 
painted variety called Bichrome Red, hitherto represented only in Cypro- 
Geometric II (ef. the diagram on pp. 187-88 of Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV: 2). 
In Cypro-Geometric I this Black-on-Red pottery forms less than 0.5% 
of the total amount of pottery, in Cypro-Geometric II the percentage is 
somewhat less than 1.5%, including both Black-on-Red, Red Slip, and 
Bichrome Red. In my opinion, all the specimens of these wares sporadi- 
‘ally occurring in Cyprus are of non-Cypriote origin until the end of 
Cypro-Geometric II. At that time the earliest specimens of what I con- 
sider to be a native Cypriote manufacture of Black-on-Red pottery 
ippear (Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV: 2, p. 189 and the diagram, p. 188), but 
this native Black-on-Red ware forms only 0.9°, of the total amount of 
pottery (cf. diagram, op. cit., p. 204). In Cypro-Geometriec III, c. 850- 
100 B.C., there are still sporadic specimens of foreign Black-on-Red and 
Bichrome Red wares (cf. diagram, op. cit., p. 190), but another ceramic 
phenomenon is more characteristic: there is a sudden increase of the 
Cypriote Black-on-Red and Red Slip wares. A survey of the ceramic 
situation is given by the diagram (op. cit., p. 204). In Cypro-Geometric 
{II A these wares form 16.3°. of the total amount of pottery against 
0.9% in Cypro-Geometric II, as just mentioned; in Cypro-Geometrie II 
B the percentage rises to 27.3%, in Cypro-Archaic I A to 33.9%; in 
Cypro-Archaic I B and II A (including the Bichrome Red variety repre- 
sented from that period onward) the figure is approximately constant, 
33.3% and 33.7% respectively, while it rises again in Cypro-Archaic II B 
to 39.2%. It should be added that the evidence given by the finds from 
a continuous series of tombs agrees with the results yielded by strati- 
graphic excavation of settlements. Most instructive in this respect is the 
stratification at Kition, where undisturbed and uninterrupted layers are 
represented from the end of the Bronze Age down until the Cypro- 
Classical period (op. cit., pp. 191 ff.; cf. the statistical list of pot-sherds, 
op. eit., III, pp. 68 ff.). It will be seen that in the layers dating from 
Cypro-Geometric I-III A (habitation period 1-2 A; for the relation of the 
local habitation periods at Kition to the general chronological periods cf. 
op. cit., IV: 2, p. 192) no specimens of Cypriote Black-on-Red or Red 
Slip wares were found, but a single sherd of the non-Cypriote class of Red 
Slip was found in the bottom layer extending from the end of the Bronze 
Age into the first quarter of Cypro-Geometric I (op. cit., III, p. 69: 
square J 2, Level 41.5—39.5; the sherd is called Syrian Red Slip). 
In the strata of habitation period 2 B, extending from the end of Cypro- 
Geometric II into the first quarter of Cypro-Geometric III, specimens of 
Cypriote Black-on-Red and Red Slip appear for the first time to increase 
in number in the layers of successive periods. On examination of the 
composition of the pottery during Cypro-Geometric I-II A, i.e., the 
eriods in which I consider Black-on-Red, Bichrome Red, and Red Slip 
yotterv to be exclusively of non-Cypriote origin, we find that out of a 
otal of 933 vases found in datable tombs in Cyprus there are 3 speci- 
nens of Black-on-Red, 1 * specimen of Bichrome Red, and 3 specimens of 


* The lentoid jug, Amathus, Tomb 19, no, 15, called “ Polychrome Red” in the 
Ihject Register (op. cit., II, p. 112) and in the diagram, op. cit., IV: 2, p. 188, is of 
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Red Slip. Of these, the Black-on-Red vases are represented hitherto only 
in Cypro-Geometric I A. It seems unlikely that this pottery should have 
been imported from Cyprus, where it is extremely rare, to Palestine, 
where it is much more common. It seems more likely that it was made 
in a third region, from where it was imported both to Cyprus and 
Palestine during the time in question. 

Apart from these quantitative arguments there are, however, also 
qualitative, artistic reasons for distinguishing between a non-Cypriote 
and a Cypriote class of Black-on-Red and related wares, viz. the fact 
that until the end of Cypro-Geometric II there are distinct differences 
between the shapes and ornaments of the pottery which I consider to 
be non- Cypriote and those of contemporary Cypriote wares. To illus- 
trate the fact that the pottery supposed to be non-Cy priote forms an 
artistically isolated group in relation to the Cypriote wares, it suffices to 
mention that the concentric circle ornament characteristic of Black-on- 
Red pottery is never used to decorate vases of the contemporary painted 
wares of Cypriote origin, viz., White Painted and Bichrome; vice versa, 
the rectilinear ornaments of the latter wares are entirely missing in 
Black-on-Red pottery. From the end of Cypro-Geometric II the situa- 
tion is changed and the isolation between Black-on-Red and related wares 
on the one hand and native Cypriote pottery on the other is broken. To 
quote my words in Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV: 2, pp. 287f., “in shape and 
decoration there is a combination of Cypriote and foreign elements, 
in the shapes with a preponderance of Cypriote elements and in the 
decoration a predominance of foreign ornaments. The typical decoration, 
the concentric circle style, intrudes even upon the ornamental-.field of 
the earlier Cypriote wares, White Painted and Bichrome, so that an 
entirely new Cypriote style of pottery is created, marked by an artistic 
synthesis of the Cypriote and foreign elements.” Thus we obtain artistic 
confirmation of the Cypriote origin of Black-on-Red and related wares 
from the end of Cypro-Geometric II and onwards; quantitative and 
qualitative evidence agrees. When the sporadic occurrence of the Black- 
on-Red and related wares indicates them to be non-Cypriote, they stand 
in artistic opposition to contemporary Cypriote pottery; when their 
great number speaks in favour of Cy priote origin, they enter into stylistic 
contact and harmony with the other Cypriote - pottery. In addition refer- 
ence may be made to my remarks (op. cit., IV: 2, p. 270, n. 1) on the 
technique and clay of the non-Cypriote and Cypriote classes of Black- 
on-Red pottery: the non-Cypriote class often has a grey core in the 
walls of the vases and a bright orange, burnished surface which flakes off 
very often (this I have called “ small-pox ” surface), with the decoration 
applied after the burnish. I do not claim that these peculiarities are 
characteristic of all the non-Cypriote pottery in question, only that they 
are typical of the non-Cypriote specimens found in Cyprus. Cypriote 
Black-on-Red pottery is never characterized by a grey core in the wall 
of the vases or by a “ small-pox ” surface; sometimes the ornaments were 
painted after the scaeikel and sometimes before the burnish. In addition, 


another fabric than that here concerned and is therefore excluded from the number 
of vases considered in this context. 
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another technical variety is represented in Cyprus, viz. a lustrous slip 
which is in particular characteristic of the Cypro-Archaic Black-on-Red 
pottery. Thus the Cypriote class also shows technical differences from 
the non-Cypriote specimens. 

I wanted to make a brief statement but it turned out to be longer 
han I expected. I shall not, however, prolong it by discussing the 
wriginal home land of the Black-on-Red pottery or by suggesting a_his- 
orical explanation of the ceramic facts stated above (cf. Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. IV: 2, pp. 435 f.). 

Now to your questions! You first ask me whether I have any objection 
o your Palestinian dates for early occurrences of Black-on-Red juglets 
is far back as before 1025 and perhaps before 1050 B.C. I hope it is 
juite clear from what I have stated in the beginning of my letter that I 
iave no objection at all to the dates suggested. On the contrary: Pales- 
inian and Cypriote evidence agrees on this point: Black-on-Red juglets 
if this type, as mentioned, have been found in tombs of Cypro-Geometric 
| A (1050-1000 B.C.), but for the reasons given above, I consider this 
Black-on-Red ware to be non-Cypriote and imported into Palestine as 
well as in to Cyprus from some region on the mainland where it was 
made. 

In your second question you ask me whether I am willing to date the 
veneral emergence of Black-on-Red pottery in Cyprus as far back as 
. 925 B.C. I have shown above that Cypriote Black-on-Red ware 
appears at the end of Cypro-Geometric II, i. e. according to my proposed 
absolute chronology c. 875-850 B.C. Certainly I have no objection to 
raising the initial date for the Cypriote Black-on-Red I to 900 B.C. or 
even earlier if the facts should warrant it, but are the facts in favour of 
such a raised date? In view of the fact that Cypriote Black-on-Red 
pottery, as far as the present evidence goes, does not appear before the 
end of Cypro-Geometric II, the proposed initial date for that pottery 
would force us to assign the beginning of Cypro-Geometric II to some- 
time before 950 B.C., but so far as I can see there is no indispuiable 
evidence for raising the initial date of Cr»ro-Geometric II to before 950 
B.C. (ef. Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV: 2, pp. 421 f.). When I wrote the work 
quoted, the only objection to my date of Cypro-Geometric II was the 
discovery of Cypriote Bichrome II in Megiddo V for which the excava- 
iors assigned a date of c. 1050-1000 B.C. and for which you then pro- 
posed a date about 1000-950 B.C. (loc. cit.). In view of the attribution 
of the Bichrome II amphora to Stratum V A (Stratum V A being 
identified with IV B, for which you propose a date of c. 950-918 B.C.), 
your interpretation of the Megiddo evidence agrees with my date of 
Cypro-Geometrice II as far as the Cypriote pottery of Type II (White 
Painted II, Bichrome II ete.) is concerned. There remains, however, the 
lifficulty represented by the fact that some vases, supposed to be Cypri- 
ite Black-on-Red, have been found in the same stratum as the Bichrome 
I amphora (Megiddo II, Fig. 102, Pls. 88, 90, 146, 147). The first 
juestion to be answered is this: are these vases Cypriote or not? I must 
onfess that I am unable to give a definite answer without an examina- 
ion of the vases themselves. A study of the Black-on-Red pottery from 
[egiddo available to me in 1937 has shown that the amount of non- 
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Cypriote Black-on-Red is considerable on that site (cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. 


IV: 2, p. 249). Until the question whether the Black-on-Red vases 
2 published in Megiddo II are Cypriote or not has been settled, a chrono- 


logical discussion of the vases will lead to no safe conclusions. Jf the 
vases can be proved to be of Cypriote provenance and if Megiddo IV 
B—V A cannot be dated later than 950-918 B. C., we shall have to revise 
the chronology of Cypro-Geometric II. 

Hoping that the Black-on-Red problem will be solved before very long 
through further excavation work in the Near East, I thank you most 
heartily for this opportunity of expressing my views to the readers of 


BASOR. 


With kindest regards 
Yours sincerely 


Ernar GJERSTAD 


THE TRADITIONAL HOME OF THE SYRIAN DANIEL 
W. F. Avsricut 


When M. Ch. Virolleaud published the remains of the Aqhat Epic, 
which deals with the just king, Daniel (or Dan’el) ' and his son, Aqhat,” 
he came across the appellation mt-hrnmy, sometimes applied to Daniel, 
and correctly assumed that it must refer to some place with the name 
HRNM.~ Since I was then planning to publish a paper on the Asiatic 
lists of Ramesses III, I naturally recognized the name HRNM, which 
appears as the first name (No. 70) ‘ in the Syrian part of the list, largely 
copied from an earlier list of Ramesses II.° Though this identification 
was not accepted by all® and was pretty generally overlooked because 
of the accidental omission of the name in the Burchardt publication, it is 
obviously correct, since the name is very distinctive. 

--- In my unpublished study, mentioned above, I identified the HRNM 
of. the Ramesside list and the Papyrus Anastasi I with modern Hermel, 
on the ground that several other names of places in this same section of 
the list (Ramesses III, Nos. 70-122?) can be located plausibly in the 
same region * and that the Anastasi list refers specifically to places in the 


10n this name and itg-variations in form and meaning see BULLETIN, No 123, 
p. 41, n. 7. There is no reason to separate Daniel from Dan'el. 

2The name ’Aghat is probably identical in origin with Heb. Qohat, LXX Kaath; 
I expect to discuss this name and its congeners elsewhere. 

® See Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne de Danel (1936), p. 88. 

See J, Simons, Handbook for the Study of the Egyptian Topographical Lists 
Relating to Western Asia (1937), p. 165. My first published mention of the identi- 
fication seems to have been in Jour. Bib. Lit., LVIIL (1939), p. 97. 

5 Cf, Simons, op. cit., p. 80. 

‘E.g¢., De Langhe, Les textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs Rapports avec le 
Milieu Biblique de V Ancien Testament (1945), II, p. 152. 

7 From my earlier collection of probable identifications I quete particularly Nos. 75 
(Shabtuna-Shabduna ), and 110 (‘En-na-ga-ra = ‘Ain-el-Djarr, ‘Andjarr, on which 
cf. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, pp. 44, 397 f., 
ete., and Yaqft, I, 157). There are many possibilities: e. g., No. 80 ("A-pe-qa) may 
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eighborhood of Kadesh on the Orontes.* There is no difficulty with 
ne name, since NM and LM, MN and ML constantly interchange in 
rabic, and the transposition of NM to MN is equally simple. Of course, 
he form Hermel represents a popular etymology based on the Arabic 
ord hirmil, “ old she-camel, old woman.” However, convincing evidence 
as still lacking. 

In two papers on the Hittite material bearing on the Battle of Kadesh, 
uught by Kameses IT in 1286 B.C.,° Dr. Etmar Edel has shown that 
he place-name ’RNM in the Egyptian account of the battle alternates 
ith WRNM:".the former name is vocalized *A-ra-n(a)-m(a) in the 
ecounts of the Battle of Kadesh, and the latter appears as Ha-ar-nm 
1 Papyrus Anastasi I, so we may vocalize approximately Harnam or 
larnem (the original Semitic meaning is quite unknown). There can 
» no doubt from the material assembled by Breasted '' and Edel that 
farnem lay south of Kadesh (Tell Nebi Mend) and Shabtuna (near 
iter Riblah of the Bible, now Ribleh, east of the Orontes), but north of 
abwe (RBWY), modern Lebweh.'* Actually the modern town of 
fermel is about 22 km. southwest of Tell Nebi Mend and about 17 west- 
suthwest of Ribleh; it is some 23 km. north of Lebweh. The identifica- 
ion may, accordingly, be considered as certain. 

That Hermel-Harnem was important in antiquity is certain from its 
ation and the ancient tombs and monuments in the vicinity.’ 
Vhether correctly or not, it was in much earlier times believed to be 
‘he home of the ancient hero Daniel (or Dan’el), mentioned by Ezekiel 
vetween Noah and Job," and said elsewhere by the same prophet to be 
he paragon of Phoenician traditional wisdom.'* In this region, which 
was the hinterland of Phoenicia proper, the Canaanites were once at 
iome, and here, between Lebanon and Antilibanus, part of their tradi- 
tional literature presumably developed."® 


e Aphaca-Afqi; No. 82 (Maktar) may be Amarna Magdalu (KA 185) in the same 
egion (the Bigi'); No. 87 (a-da-sa-t) may be the aramaized Hadeth west-south- 
est of Ba‘albek, All these names are certainly Semitic, and must be located in 
uthern or western Syria. 

‘KE.g., Alan H. Gardiner, Kgyptian Hieratic Terts (Leipzig, 1911), p. 66, lines 
ff. (Anastasi I, 22, 3f.): Tabsi, Taminta, Kadesh, Harnem. 

‘Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N. F. 15 (1949), pp. 195-212; 16 (1952), pp. 253-8. 

Tbhid., pp. 254 f. 

11 See J. H. Breasted, Battle of Kadesh, Decennial Publications of the University 

Chicago, V, 81-127, and Ancient Records, Tit, 323 8. 

1? Edel, op. cit., p. 258. There is a whole literature now on the identification of 


this place with biblical LB Hamat, which was formerly rendered “to the entrance 


Hamath ”’; the identification is sponsored particularly by B. Mazar-Maisler and 
i. Noth. 

18 Dussaud, op. cit., pp. 407 f. 14 Kzek. 14: 14, 20. 15 Ezek. 28: 3. 
“Tt may be added that Kadesh on the Orontes is also mentioned in the Ugaritie 
uments, in the obscure incantation published as No, 2 in Virolleaud’s first lot of 
xts from the 1929 campaign. The late Josef Sturm pointed out that the Egyptian 
DS could reflect Semitic Q7S (as the name is spelled in this Ugaritie document). 
owever, Sturm’s inference was not necessary, since we now know that the Ugaritic 
cpression sdq &lm (Virolleaud, Syria, NXVIIL [1951], 24) alternates with stq &lm 
Virolleaud, Comptes Rendus, Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1952, 
231, n. 2), where we have exactly the same two velarized consonants in reverse 
‘ler. We have a number of other closely parallel partially assimilated doublets in 
earitic. 
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